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one,* the author thought fit to represent the three great professions, religion, physic, and law, as inconsistent with common sense: in the other,f a most tragical story was brought on the stage, a catastrophe too recent, too melancholy, and of too solemn a nature, to he heard of anywhere but from the pulpit. How these pieces came to pass unpunished I do not know; if I am rightly informed, it was not for want of law, but for want of prosecution, without which no law can be made effectual: but if there was any neglect in this case I am convinced it was not with a design to prepare the minds of the people, and to make them think a new law necessary.
Our stage ought certainly, my Lords, to be kept within due bounds; but for this our laws, as they stand at present, are sufficient. If our stage-players at any time exceed those bounds they ought to be prosecuted, they may be punished: we have precedents, we have examples of persons having been punished for things less criminal than either of the two pieces I have mentioned. A new law must therefore be unnecessary, and in the present case it cannot be unnecessary without being dangerous: every unnecessary restraint on licentiousness is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon the hands, of liberty. One of the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people, my Lords, can enjoy, is liberty; but every good in this life has its alloy of evil. Licentiousness is the< alloy of liberty: it is an ebullition, an excrescence; it is a speck upon the eye of the political body, which I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I destroy the body,
* Fasquin, a comedy.	t King Charles I., a tragedy.